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In Bell’s Weekly Messenger an article has recently ap. 
peared upon the subject of currency, upon which we pur- 
pose to make a few comments. To do this with advan- 
tage, we Shall copy the article entire, introducing our re- 
marks in the formof notes to the different paragraphs which, 
for the purpose, we uve numbered. [t is as follows:—- 
MEASUBES FOR THE RELIEF OF COUNTRY BANKERS, 

COUNTRY IN GENERAL. 

1 It is understood that Government will be ready to 

ropose some measure in the next session, for the mitt 
vation of those intolerable evils under which the country 
is now labouring from a defect of currency ‘The clam- 
our, indeed, for an amendment in our pecuniary system 
is loud and) general from all quarters. ‘The present in- 
flexible and crue! law oi our currency ruming our 
agriculture, and shutting up the shops and factories of 
merchants by thousands. 

2. It is not intended, we can most confidently say, to 
revert to an unlimited paper system; nor, indeed, toany 
system which shall oppose the proper check oa paper 
evreuwation: viz—that of an immediate convertibility 
into the precious me als unon demand We helieve it 
is not the desire of Ministers to impair the fundamental 
maxim of our financial system, which establishes the pre- 
cious metals as the standards of value, and as the only 
legitimate discharge ef a debt between individual and 
individual. But the sound and common opinion awaken- 
ed, as it now seems to be, from the delinum of political 
economy, is that considering the enormous magnitude of 
our National Debt, and the hourly increasing pressure 
of taxation, it will be necessary to have a medium more 
prompt and expansive than a mere metallic medium,— 
{o he secured to those VW ho shal] receive it upon a yuar- 
antee equally efficient and safe as that upon which the 
national creditor himself relies 

3 We have heard that it is to be proposed to Par- 
liament that country bankers should be permitted to is- 
sue notes upon the deposit of Stock or Exchequer Bills. 

4. Since the suppression of small notes, it has been 
found impossible to carry On the country cuculation 
without some assistance of this kind. 

5. Pursuing the rigid and abstract principles of poli 
tical economy, his Majesty’s Ministers, in the vear 1819. 
and subsequently in 1526, too hastily decided upon gold 
asthe universal medium of the country. As a standard 
of value, the arguments ww favour of gold are undoubted. 
ly most cogent, but, as a circulating medium, and as the 
only medium of tender and payment, (the fractiona! 
parts of pounds oeing expressed in silver as auxiliaries 
only, but made incompetent by law to be paid in the 
discharge of a debt above forty shillings,) gold is most 
objectionable. ; 

6. To gold itself, as a standard of value, many plau- 
sible objections have often been urged. 

7. Gold, being a searce article, is more difficult to 
be procured in sufficient quantities forthe purposes of 
general circulation, or to be retained, ifother countries 
shall resolve to procure it, in competition with us. 

8. Gold, which can be so easily transported aud is so 
likely to be hoarded, is a very hazardous metal where- 
upon, exclusively, to rest the foundations of our credit 
and circulation, more especially ina warlike and com- 
mercial country like Great Britain. [It seems, indeed at 
all times a dangerous undertaking to rely upon this meial 
for carrying en all our dealings, and for turing the 
wheel of those complicate and enormous § transactions ot 
a trading community so unlunited and diversified as are 
those of this kingdom. 

9. Gold being a softer matenial, it is more expensive 
to keep up a coimage in gold at its due weight, than a 
coinage of any other sort. [tis attended moreover with 
much trouble and inconvenience, to be constantly weigh- 
ing gold coins to ascertain whether they ought to pass, 
and whether, in the courseof daily circulation, they have 
not been debased and alloved. 

10. Gold, for the last 250 years, has been continually 
rising in value as compared with silver. 
gold, which was worth only ten ounces of silver in the 
reign of Elizabeth, is now worth 16 1-4 ounces at the 
present market price of silver bullion. 

11. It ts justly remarked, by a most judicious author. 
‘That if gold be made the standar’, and if its price be 
lowered, the prices of all commodities must inevitably 
fall proportionably.” 

12. But is not this the very calamity now complained 
of? Is not this the source of our misfortunes? And is 


Is 


not this daily filling our Gazettes with baokiupts, and! 


our peor- houses with insolvent farmers? 

13. Gold is not the sole legal tender, ata fixed rate. 
n avy country except England. In general it is left to 
find its own level as a marketable commodity. In this 
respect other nations are more wise and just; for the 
natural depreciation of silver relaxes the fetters on in 


dustry; but the continually increasing value of gold pro | 


portionably augments the pressure of all taxes, and 
weight ofall other burthens. 


out the sap and vital force of the trank round 
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the circulation of the metropolis in Common times, 18) 
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It grows, not with our 
growth; but like certain pernicious succours, it draws 


which it! ened portion of the community, who know 


clings, whilst it seems to flourish and propagate and for every one pound note, 
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strengthen itselfas the parent stock is withered and im-| there is now in its place a gold Sovereign, and that if with 


paired. 

14. It ought moreover to be considered, that by hav- 
ing adopted gold as our standard, we have opened a/| 
market where every part of Europe may be sujplied. 
with gold, by which means our circulation is continually | 
vacilitating, and in imminent hazard from the ever-vary- 
ing exchange and caprice of other countries. 


' 


possible, because a large proportion of the gold of the 
kingdom is necessarily conveyed thither through the 
‘medium of taxation. But how are the provinces to be 
_supplied—not only daring peace, but during war—in bad 
as Well as in good seasons—in the more distant as well 
as in the more Central parts of the country? 

16. Atthis very moment the country bankers, when 
called upon for gold, under any other circumstances 
than in discharge of their own notes, (when they are obh- 
ged to give it) umitormly charge a commission upon it. 

17 In regard to the greater part of lreland aad Scot- 
land,a permanent currency in gold is quite ampossible. 
Scotland anticipated that u would be so, and by timely 
measures has provided against it; and Ireland, in her 
depth of penury, can suffer nofarther ‘The consequences 
have speedily devolved themselves in an enormous re- 
duction in the prices of all agricultural productions. 
Let any man only consider what happened ai Wey Hill 
Fair three weeksago Sheep dechiaed thirty and forty 
per cent., and all the produce of the jand remained either 
as a drug upon the hands of the farmer, or was  sacri- 
ficed at less than the cost of producing it. 

18. Its by this absurd preference ot a gold medium, 
and by the impolitic rigour of the Bill of 1826, which, 
by extinguishing the credit of country bankers, has im- 
poverished all classes, that the whole economy ot our 
agricultural system in Great Britain has been deranged, 
and dragged to the very verge of insolvency 

19 A low price of goods, so ruinous to productive in 
dustry, is the ouly means by which gold can be brought 
into this country. But having fixed the value of gold at 
the price which existed before the late war, it can only 
be procured in exchange for goods, soldat the price which 
existed before that war also. We require the productive 
classes, theretore, to sell their goods at aftormer low 
price, while the cost of production is enhanced by ali 
the taxes and burdens of the war. 

20. Surely this is the obvious solution of all our pre- 
sent distresses, and ao Calm or unprejudiced person can 
overlook it. 

21. In order to secure low prices, the wages of our 
manufactures must be so diminished, as frequently to 
render them dissatisied with Government, and even 
turbulent, when reduced toa state of hopeless penury 
and distress. 

22. There are many countries, moreover, which do 
uot take our manufactures, but demand our gold in re- 
turn for the goods which they send us. But how rain- 
gus is this system of commerce, which involves us in 
he true gambier’s condition, of alternately buying gold 
from some cowntries and selling it to others! 

23. Nothing can be more injudicious than to depend 
on a Currency thus acted upon by a variety of external 
circumstances,—liable to be affected in its value and im 
| Ms tendency to Come to us,—to stay with us, and to 
leave us, by almost every wind that blows from the 
‘tour quarters of the globe. 
| 24. A currency instead of being subject to such per 
| petual variatious,ought to have the regularity of its amount 
_cavetully preserved, and even its increase facilitated. 
| 25. ludeed, no policy can be more absurd or more 
(mischievous, than to purchase gold from rich nations, 
iby selling them our commodities at low prices, in order 
to procure it; and then to send that very gold to poor 
couutries exchange for their agricultural productions, 
the importation Of which must be destructive to our 
farmers, wliuist these poor nations thus furnished with 
capilal, are thereby enabled to erect rival mauaufactu- 
ring establishments which may prove ruinous to our 
own, and to pour in their deluges of corn to the subver- 
sion Of Gur domestic agriculture. 


REMARKS. 

1. The inflexible and cruel law here alluded to is the 
law which went inte operation in the last year, prohibiting 
in Eogland, the circulation of bank notes of a less denom- 
ination then £5. than whieh a more salutar regulation was 
The effect of this law has been to drive 

the siaall notes, and to introduce into 
their place gold coins; but as the private bankers of Great 
| Britain who wsed to derive an immense revenue from the 
jcirculation of their one pound notes, have felt the loss ot 
| this protitable bravch cf business, they are naturally desir- 
| OUs TO SCE the restoration of the small note system, and, 
_witha view ofoperating apon pubhe opinion, they use every 
| means to umpress the people with the belief, that the dis- 
| tresses of the country orizinating almost wholly in the re- 
strictive laws adopted by themselves ay} other nations, are 
produced hy a comracted circulation. ‘Their designs, how- 
ever, are tuo shallow not to he seen through by the enlight- 
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neve4r ordein: d. 
out of circulation 
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some people, money is scarcer, than it was before, itis not 


because there are not gold coins enough in the country, 
but because those people have not the quid pro quo, that 
is, the wherewithal with which to buy money, nor, the 
credit with which to borrow it. This clamour in England, 
for the restoration of the small notes, 1s nothing but the 
old hankering afier the paper system, in disguise, and it Is 
the same clamour, which in this country, 1s constantly cry- 
ing out for more banks. 

2. Although it is denied here, that there exists any de- 
sire to establish an inconvertible paper currency, yet the 
desire ts fully manifested, by the project of establishing a 
more expansive circulation. Every one who understands 
this subject, knows that a great expansion and convert 
bility, are irreconcileable terms. No paper currency pay- 
able on demand, in coin, can be expanded in any one 
country, to an extent beyond that which a circulation of 
coin alone would reach. This is an immutable law of cur- 
rency. If all the nations of the earth who carry on a com- 
mercial intercourse with each other, were to unite ip a 
proportionate expansion, by adding paper to the mass of 
their coin, the carrency of the trading world would then 
undoubtedly be more expanded. But after the first effects 
were over, money would be no more plenty than before, 
because as all prices would rise, it would require the new 
quantity of currency to circulate the same commodities, 
which would otherwise have been circulated by the old 
quantity. Such a consentaneous movement, however, is 
not likely ever to take place, and therefore the project 
must be regarded as contined to Great Britain alone. There 
it cannot be accomplished, for, as svon as depreciation 
would result from an extrvordinary issue of paper, the et- 
fect would instantly be shewn in the rates of exchange. 
Bilis upon foreign countries would rise, and as soon as 
they had risen to a premum waica would more than cover 
the expenses and risk of transporliug coin to toreign 
countries, the notes would be returned upon the banks for 
payment, and cut them short in their expansibility. 

3. La this paragraph, the scheme is fully developed. No 
sound convertible paper system, can be sustained upon any 
other basis, than coin. No swapping of the notes of bank- 
ers for the notes of government, could do more, than ex- 
pand the eurreney for a short period, and no one who un- 
derstands the laws of currency, would propose for bank 
notes a basis of exchequer bills, unless by way of a stepping 
stone to an inconvertible paper system, such as some per- 
sons inthis country, have been a long time anxious to 
bring about. 

4. ‘This is one of the appeals made to the ignorance of 
the multitude, who, being deprived of employment, or, in- 
jured in their business, by some of the numerous causes 
which affect the prosperity of different brauches of indus- 
try, but chiefly by restrictive laws, are easily made to be- 
lieve, that it is to be ascribed to the expulsion of small 
notes froma circulation, not knowing that if the notes were 
re-introduced, the coin would disappear, for the simple 
reason that the channels of circulation cannot hold them 
both, and that thus money would be no more plenty. 

5. In 1819, the most masterly stroke of policy for the 
restoration of a specie circulation was adopted in England, 
that has ever been displaved by any government under 
stmilar circumstances, The Bank of England, having in 
1797, from over-trading, produced a depreciation of the 
currency which led to the exportation of coin, its notes 
eame back upon tt tor payment faster than it could meet 
them, and as an open acknowledgment of its inability to 
pay, would have produced a vast deal of distress, and per- 
haps have readere/ it liable to a statute of bankruptcy, its 
directors very slrcwadly, managed to secure the passage of 
an act of Parliament, prohibiting the bank from paying 
specie for its notes. This insolvency continued until 
IS19, when the resumption of specie payments, was pro- 
vided for by a law, which enacted that after a certain time, 
the bank should pay in gold bullion, at a certain price, be- 
ing somewhat less than the then existing market paper 
money price, and after a certain additional term, it should 
pay in bullion, at a less price still, pursuing the same 
course at specined periods, until the price should corres- 
pond with the mint price, and should then pay in coin. 
The design of this regulation, was to afford time for a grad- 
ual reduction of the uotes in circulation, by a diminution 
of loans, and thus obviate the evils of too hasty a diminu- 
tion. It was feared, that if the law provided fora resump- 
tion of cash payments, on any fixed day, even though that 
day were distant, the reduction of the notes would not be 
as equally or as certainly effected, as if an obligation wore 
imposed to pay in the mean time, bullion at such pricee as 
would counpel the bauk in regurd to its own interests, to 
move on with a sure pace in the eantraction of the cur. 
rency. The plan, which we believe was furnished by Mr. 
Ricardo, was completely successful. The bank by keep- 
ing a little ahead of what was expected in her reductions, 
managed to keep the market price of gold a little below 
the price at wluch she was bound to pay it, so that she was 
not called upon for any bullion, maxanuch as those whe 
were in want of it,could get for thet: bank notes in the 
market, more than they could from the bank. In this 
way a depreciation of 25 er 30 per cent. was cured in less 
than two years, and this is one of the errors pointed out 
against His Mojesty’s Ministers. The other was, as men- 
tioned above, the expulsion of the sinall notes. 


That a restoration from a depreciated to a sound curren- 











cy, occasions areal incresse of taxation, as far as the piy- 
‘ment of the interest on the public debt and of annuities 


full well, that! and fixed salaries, are concerned, cannot be denied. But 
which in 1328 was in circulation, burthensome as this is, it coustitutes no reason, why the 
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public creditors, who loaned their money to the govern- 
ment prior to 1797, and who, for more than twenty years, 
were wronged of a part of their incomes, by being com- 
pelled to receive for their interest, depreciated money, 
when they should have received sound money, should be 
again cheated out of their property. Nor is it any reason, 
why the public creditor, who took upon himself the risk of 
lending to the government, upon better terms than any body 
else, should be deprived of the premium, which he had 
earned as fairly, as any premium is earned in any other 
sort of risk. The advocating of a return to paper money, 
for the purpose of diminishing the weight of the debt, is as 
bad in morals, as it ts in policy, and could not be accom- 
plished without entailing upon the country, miseries a thou- 
sand times greater than all the pressure wluch would be re- 
moved. 


6. Whenever a man talks about a standard of value, it 
may be taken for granted, that he knows very little of the 
subject upon which he treats. There is no such thing, 
there can be no such thing, as a standard of value, in the 
true sense of the term standard, which implies something 
fixed and immutable. A quart mug, a yard stick, or a 
pound weight, are standards. They are definite, certain, 
and immutable. But an ounce of gold, oran ounce of ail- 
ver, or, if the reader chooses, a pound sterling, or a Span- 
ish dollar, are mere commodities, just as liable to vary in 
their own value, as the articles with which they are ex- 
changed, and consequently cannot be standards. Had the 
term, “the coin of the realm,” been used instead of 
standard of value,” it would have been more appropriate. 
But let us hear his arguments against gold. 

7. This reason, we think, is not sound. The searcity of 
gold does not render it more difficult to be procured than 
silver. Any person who has a valuable commodity for sale, 
can just as readily procure for it, its true worth in gold, as 
he can in silver. Nor is it more difficult to be retained in 
the country, than silver, if it be, as in England, the current 
money in which all payments are to be made. 


ete 


a 


For, if any 
considerable portion of it should be at any time exported, 
the etlect would be to lower the prices of other merchan- 
dize, and this would bring back the gold. This notion is 
one of those errors originating in the old paper system.— 
Because gold was driven out of England by the paper sys- 
tem, when it was not wanted, itis thought by this writer, 
that it would be likely to go away of itself, now that it is 
wanted, which ts an argument, wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. So far therefore from considering gold lable to ob- 
jection, on the ground of its scarcity, we regard that as the 
only recommendation of it, in preference to silver, and for 
this reason, that a less bulk contains a greater value, and it 
is therefore more convenient for transportation from place 
to place in the same country. 


8. Nor do we think this a sound argument, opposed as 
it is, tothe preceding one. For, if gold from its scarcity 
is more difficult to be procured than silver, by England, it 
must, from the same cause, be equally dificult to be pro- 
cured by other nations. If it can be easily transported out 
of the country, it can be easily transported into it, and 
therefore the argument is just as adverse as it is tavorable. 
9. In these objections, there 1s some weight, particular- 
ly in the latter. Gold coins are more hable to become de- 
preciated, by wearing, clipping, sweating and plugging, 
than silver ones, and consequently the necessity of weigh- 
ing them occurs more frequently, and is besides attended 
with a great ioss of time. 
10. It is undoubted'y true, that the relative value of 
rold and silver, has experienced a progressive change in 
past years, and that an ounce of gold in any of the large 
markets of Europe, is worth 16 ounces of silver. [t would 
however be difficult to savy, perhaps, whether tins change 
was the result of a rise inthe value of gold, or a fall in the 
value of silver. Be that however as it may, the change 
from a gold to a silver currency, would be no protection 
against the recurrence of a similar inconvenience, if it be 
such. For, in the next century, how do we know, but that 
silver may rise in relation to gold, and restore the old pro- 
portions? 
~ 11. But the same thing would happen if silver were “the 
standard,” and therefore there would be nothing gained by 
the change. 
12. No doubt much of the existing distress is oceasion- 
ed by a fall of prices, but every body does not lose by a fal! 
of prices. Sellers lose, but buyers gain, and where a fall 
in prices is general, and results from a melioration of the 
‘urrency, even foreigners do not gain by the event, for, if 
they buy cheap, they have to sell cheap. But it is folly to 
ascribe to a change in the currency, all the embarrassments 
of the merchants and farmers. It is not capable of produc- 
ing such an efect, and they must therefore be songht in other 
~auses. If the latter part of the sentence be true, it would 
seem that the English farmers find about as much protec. 
tion in the cora laws, as our manufacturers do tn the tau, 
13. An important fact 1s disclosed in this paregraph, viz: 
that gold is “in general left to find its own level ws a mark. 
etable commodity.” This is the position which it now oc- 
eupies in this country, and one which we hope to see it 
sontinue to maintain. 
14. This position, we think, is like many others that 
are advanced by false reasoners, wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. A sound gold currency, cannot vacillate, by the de- 
mand for exportation, for the reason we have assigned in 
our remarks to paragraph 7. 

15. Every country which has commodities to circulate, 
wil} just as certainly draw to itself a sufficient amount of 
current money, to answer all the purposes of trade, as it will 





of waggons or ships to transport them, andif gold were the 
current money, it could make no sort of difference. 

16. We should like to know, why the country bankers 
should be expected to become bullion brokers, and to sup- 
ply people with any gold they may want, without charging 
any thing for their trouble. A writer must be very unrea- 
sonable indeed, who admits that the bankers pay all their 
notes in gold, and who yet thinks that gold is not sufficient- 
ly abundant. 

17. A permanent currency of gold in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 1s just as possible, as in England. ‘To assert the con- 
trary is an assumption without proof. As to the reduction 
in the price of sheep and agricultural produce, the same 
thing has happened in this country, and no one will aseribe 
it toour having a gold currency, or even to a scarcity of 
money. 

18. By prohibiting the circulation of small notes, the 
eredit of the country bankers was not extinguished. The 
bankers were only prevented from filling up all the smail | 
channeis of circulation with paper, which the public con- 
venience requires should be filled with coin. That the 





unpoverishment of “al] classes” too, should be ascribed to) 
this measure, is a liitle singular, and is only one of the nu- 
merous assertions made in this article without proof or rea- 
son. The prohibiting of a banker to issue smal! notes, can 
unpoverish nobody but himself. It might as wel! be said, | 
that if the City Corporation of Washington, were to be 
prohibited by Congress, from issuing its floods of one dol- 
lar notes, and should be compelled to pay its debts in sil- 
ver, that all classes of persons would be impoverished by 
it; an assertion which the lamp-lighters and the scavengers 
would be very much disposed to question. 


19. In this paragraph there is about as much nonsense 
heaped together, as it is easy to imagine, and besides this 
there 1s displayed a total ignorance of the question discuss- 
ed. A low price of goods, is said to be ruinous to | 
tive industry. Now if alow price be the result of im- 
provements in labor saving machinery, and other causes 
which shew an increased power tn industry to proluce, 
how can it be ruinons? The ideais absurd. It is founded | 
upon a mistake of the effect for the cause. But it is no 
true, that a low price of goods, is the only means by which 
sold can be brought into the country. Gold must needs be 
brought into the country from the countries where gold 1s 
produced, if those countnes find their account im giving 


nroduc- 








gold for any commodity which Great Britain conveys to 


sesides, gold does not flow into any country, merely be- 
cause goods are cheap. And if it did, it could not be for 
any great duration of time, for as gold flowed in, prices 
would rise, and thus remove the evil of low prices, so much 
complained of by this writer. 

20. It will be recollected, that Bell’s Weekly Messen- 
ger, is an advocate of the American, or restrictive System, 
ind like its colleagues on this side of the Atlantic, is com- 
velled to seek for the causes of the distress produced by 
that System, in some other than the true quarter. The 
writer thinks he has discovered the source of the evil in 
the breaking up of the paper system. 

21. This istrue in all its parts, and it is precisely the 
state of things that a cortain party 1 this country, is using 
every effort to bring about here. 

22. What will your American System philosophers, your 
matter of fact, and your balance of trade men, say to this! 
England in danger of being drained of her gold! Why, 
we had thought that like the lion's den, tracks were on!) 
seen going one way. but the truth ts, that the mereantite 
theory, or, the British System, or, the American System, 
for they are identically the same, is founded upon the belict, 
that gold and silver are the only true items of national 
wealth, and it is for the purpose of attaining a supply by a 
favorable balance of trade, that legisliuon is resorted to. 
But why should buying gold from some countries, and selling 
it to others, if a profit be made by each transaction, be any 
more ruinous, than buying Virginia tebacco, and selling v 
afterwards to the Continent? If that be gambling, we 
know not what commerce is. 


them, whether it be of her own, or any foreign production. | 





23. Of all the currencies, that which approaches nearest 
toa purely metallic one, is the le: - lable to the casual- 
ties, which are here predicated of a gold one; and for the 
siinple reason that it can not be affected by ariiticial caus- 
Ouly those currencies are fluctuating and unsteady, 
which are composed in whole, or in great part, of paper, 1s- 
sued by banks, or, governments. For, where there exists a 
power of expansion and contraction, at the pleasure of the 
issuer, there fluctuation must exist. If Great Britain pes- 
sessed a currency wholly of gold, it could never he affect- 
ed, but by those general causes, which operate upon the 
whole commercial world. 


CS. 


24. The artificial power to do what is here called “faeil- 
itate” the increase of the currency, is the very power, tie 
exercise of which, must render it subject to perpetual va- 
riation. 


Or 


25. Toshew the fallacy of such positions as these, we 
will state acase. Suppose Great Britain should sell cheap 
cloth to Mexico for £100 sterling, and with the gold re- 
ceived in exchange, should purchase at Odessa, wheat for 
half the price at which she could raise it at home, would 
that be absurd? Would it be absurd to let the Enghsh 
manufacturers, have two loaves of bread by means of this 
“gambling” commerce, if it could be shewn that in no 
other way, could they get more than one, in exchange for 
the same quantity of cloth? This writer seems to think 
that every thing depends upon high prices, and he suppos- 











es, that if they could be brought about, by the introduction | 





of paper money, great advantage would result. But he 
does not understand his subject. High prices resulting 
from an inflation of the currency, are not to be looked for, 
where the currency is redeemable on demand in coin. The 
banks generally contrive to keep out as much cable as they 
can safely mde at anchor with, and any attempts to pay out 
much in addition, would assuredly, terminate in its break- 
ing. But it is very evident, that the writer in question, 1s 
longing after the old non-specie paying system, and he has 
not sense enough to see, that an adherence to a gold cur- 
rency, 1s the safest for the farmers, inasmuch as under i, 
the price of grain will not so soon reach the maximum price 
on attaining which the ports are by law thrown open to for- 
eign grain free of duty. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, we trust, 
that the article quoted, is a mere bundle of fallacies, and of 
assumptions without proof, of precisely the same character, 
of those employed in this country to uphold the same sys- 
tem. What is called in England, the corn laws, is tix 
same thing applied to agriculture, as what in the United 
States is called the tariff, applied to manufactures. The 


object in both countries, is to favor a particular class, and 


to tax all the rest of the nation for its support. In En- 
cland, the farmers are the protected monopolists. In this 


country, they are the manufacturers. 





. SUPREME COURT U. S. 
Saturpay, Jan. 16, LS30. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, as on yesterday, five Justices. 

On motion of the Hon. Hven L. Wurre, Joun Wartrer 
Overton, Esq. of Tennessee, was admitted an Attorney 
and Counsellor of this Court. 

No. 15. James Boyce’s Executors, vs Felix Grundy.— 
The argument of this cause was continued by Mr. Wicx- 
LIFFF tor the Apnellants. 

Adjourned till Monday, 11 A.M. 

Monpay,Jan. IS. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, the Honorable Jonn Marsuatrc, Chief Justice, 
Witiram Jonson, Ganrret Deva, Joseru Story, Smirn 
Tompson, Joun Mctean, and Henry Baitpwrn, Associ- 
ate Justices. 

No. 15. James Boyce’s Evecutors, vs Felix Grundy.--- 
The argument of this cause was continued by Mr. [sacks 
on the part of the Appellee. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’clock A. M. 

Trvespay, Jam. 19. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, as on yesterday, the whole Court. 

No. 15. James Boyce’s Evecutors vs Felix Grundy.--- 
The argument of this cause was continued by Mr. Waite 
ior the Appellee, and concluded by Mr. Ocpen tor the Ap- 
pellants. Adcjourned till tomorrow 11 A. M. 


MORE GOLD MINES! 


A new mine of immense magnitude has re cently been 
discovered in Chesterfield Disirict, S. Carolina. It ex- 
tends along a Branch, at ieast a quarter of a mile in 
length, aud nearly the -ame in width. Gold has been 
found inevery part of this square where search as 
been made. About 200 hands are employed, averaging 
each, about $1 50 perday. Pitts have been dug from 
15 to 20 feet. ‘Tire mine has been open for public re- 
search abouttwo months. The propretor gives one 
third of the Gold obtamed, to the hands who may ob- 
tain it. An immediate dismission from employ ment 
awaits the person who shall be known to use a drop of 
spirits on the Hill. This is not puffing —Greend. Pat. 
ee 


TOstaaewe Na whe 
-saL ATE FROM COLOMBIA. 


Cuarteston, 8. C. Jan. 11. 
From Captain Armstrong, of the Se he ORE€T Fortuna, #Y- 











rived at this port yesterday, 22 days frem Carthagena, we 


learn that he left General Harrison, our late minister to Co- 
'umbia, and Co lonel Torrens, Mexican Charge des Affairs 
to Colombia, at Carthagena, on the 19th December, wait. 
ing a conveyance for the United States. The U. States 
ship Natchez had been expected in Carthagena more than a 
month, to convey Gen. H. to this country. 

The Columbian Convention was to commence its session 
in January. Bolivar was expected at Bogoia about the 25th 
of December. It had been proposed to establish a monar- 
chy in that country; but Venezula had declared her epposi- 
tion to such a system, and also that she would separate from 
the rest of Coiumbia ia such an event. ‘This determination 
of Venezula had produced a great excitement among the 
friends of Bolivar at Bogota, and it was expected that the 
plans of the mounarchists would, in cousequeace, undergo 
some alteration. 

We also learn, that the statements respecting the ill. 
treat nent which General Harrison had received from the 
authorities at Bogota, are correct. The order for the ex. 
pulsion of the British Consul General had been re-issued 
and again suspended. He remained in the capital, and 
would probably be permitted to wait the arrival of the Brit- 
ish minister, who was daily expected. 

A treaty of peace between Colombia and Peru had been 
signed and ratified. 

Edward T. Toyloe, Esq. late Secretary of the United 
States Legation at Colombia, came passenger in the Fortu- 
na, and is the bearer of despatches fur Government. 











*6 Banter of the Corustituttor. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES, After some further statistical details in relation to 
. the subject of the Public Lands, and Commenting upon 
them, on the part of Mr Burges 
Mr. lsacks rose in explanation. 
Mr. Burges observed that he should occupy but two 
minutes more of the attention of the House Those two 
) ) : ~~ | minutes should be devoted to the objections which had 
ing aay: He observed that, with the indulgence ot the eat ROY (piaae Be ee . es teal eens 
House, be would proceed with the remarks which ig ——e qd against th get er ear gee ree -_ . 
yr trom Vermont, (Mr. Haut.) In the first place, uv 


i | 
wad felt it lis duty to make on the previous discussion | ¥ , aio 
f+) , bet ‘] Tr , had been said, that the motion was premature on account 
) ne question veLtore wm lat question mvVOlVet P ' 
is Ot several reasons, ove ol winch ‘was the excitement 
| 











| Continued from our last. | 
HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES, 
Distribution of the Public Lands. 
Tursvay, Jan. 12. 
Mr. Burges resumed his observations of the forego- 





Interests Of the most Important nature; the resolution, , ' ‘ 4 
which prevailed upon the subject; and next that it was 


wjudicious and even unjust, to agitate the matier, on ac 
count of the public lanus berg pledged tor the payment 
of the publhe debt. Yer notwithstanding this presumed 
inviolabdity of the public domain, there were followers | 
sh thee camp wo were not particularly scrupulous about 
‘its distribution. Observations had been made with re- 
spect to the claim wiich prey nied, now that the storm, | 


as submitted by his friend irom Vermout, (Mr. Hunt) 
was of itself sufficr ntl) deserving of their utmost atten 
tion: and the amendment proposed by the gentieman 





from South Carolma, rendered i, if possible, even more 
worthy of consideration. Laking ito view the lat- 
ter proposition be, (Mr. B) asked what account 
could be ollered re specting Lie subject inatier oj 
the lands granted to the States, and the objects and th 








iwhich cf late had disturbed the politi al world, had 
in a measure subsided But though the surface of 
ithe ocean might! appear at presen’ unraiied—though 


value of those graats, aud the mode ot then ipplication: 
Wi were to render such accounts? —supposing lhe 
amendments of the gentleman trom South Carolina were | ) 1] 
tall ) ' ishould seem smooth as the face of the mirror, and sti 
to be adopted, by what means, he requesied to Know, | _— 7 
. :, , as siee@ping Infancy, yet these imdicatious meht be i 
coud the amount which it Weattotake be settled. ad- 1° 7? @ 1 , 
Piusory here mich! be those who like he tamished 
bear and huogry woll, or the voracious dog, would cling 
to their object as long as there Was a rag for them to 
plunder, or a bone to be devoured. 
| 


usted and paid? This, he thought. was a question very 
difficult of solution. No party could be called upon to 


depose agains! himself; and, therefore, the amendment 
contained within tiself a solecism Would aman’s own 
eash-book be taken as auth rity with respect to the cow “Brightest of ail the sun's bright rays, 
tested nature ol the claims Which might be made Hponu | 


j 


in mind that there was such a thing as production aud the observations of the gentleman trom Alabama, 
re-production; and that the furtherance of all the arts ot Lew) with respect to the graut ot land to thal stave 
civilized lite, the improvement of the sciences—the ac | He contended that the grant Was highly valuabie, and 
celeration of the course of law, learamg and equity, ten jteaded to valuable purposes Indeed he would veatar 


livy co ‘ | } . ‘ . | ; . hy ae shin. 
ded not only to the advancement of the general prosper- ~ay that should the state of Alabama choose to relia. | 


. . ’ : » were > . . ‘ ‘ bys ' ote 2 
ity, but also to the augmentation of the value of the Pub- | 4"s) the grant in question, he bad no doubt that beter 
lic Lands sui-set a Company might be raised to advance five hun- 
Mr. Burges continued, and observed, that the princi- dred thousand dollars tor the compli tion of so great an 
. ; , : ba agee = thi: . feeryeral: 7. rhe erant—the ‘ 
ple of the resolution submitied by the gentleman from /O°P! as Thal conte mplated by the — nPrengdine 
Vermont, Was, that the lands belonged to the United the waters of ‘lennessee with the Gull of Mexico 


, ' . . ’ . rgad ‘< S¥*y we * fo ge " , . ; . vr > 2.) 
States: whereas ihat oO} the amendment Was that thes ’ Mii Burves was proceeding with sont remarks on 
: of eS Ae 
belonged to the States respectively. He certamly was the tamil, when the hour clapsed 
not disposed to argue the queston, for it did not appeal Mi. Stanberry moved to pospone the rule, in order to 


to him that anv necessity then existed for it; nor, in tis )cote at once to a decision upon a subject of such hish 
opinion, would any dillereace of sentiment prevail with importance; but the motion was negatived by the House. 
respect tothe right tothe soil within the Various states. | 
The Constitution of the United states established th 
right of the General Government to exercise jurisdiction 
in certain cases, Within the states, as might be instanced, \\ epNEsSDAY, Jan. 13. 

if if were necessary to adduce an wstance, by every | The following resolution submitied by Mr. Foot, be- 
Lighthouse, Arsenal, Fortress and Naval depository ‘ing under consideration: 

within the limits of the Union, over which, iL Was scarce- | Resolred, ‘That the Commitee on Public Lands bi 
ly necessary ior him to say, that a sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction was exercised. It would therefore be seen 
that, with respect to such matters, jurisdiction was ex- 


IN SENATE, 
Public Lands. 


‘insiructed to inquire into the expediency of timiting tor 
fa certain period the sales of the public Jands to such 
lands only as have been oilered tor sale, and are subject 
ercised for purposes allecting the general welfare with = }'o entry ai the minimum price. And also whether the 
in nearly the w hole of the old states flice of Surveyor General may vot be abolished with 
Mr. Burges proceeded to contend, at great length, ou: de'riment to the public interest, 

that the United States not only possessed the realty ot} Mr. FOOT made a few remarks, which have alrea 
the lands in question, but also a further jurisdiciion and iy been published. 

aright of property; and by the right which they pos-| — 


Mr. KANE said, that whatever might have been the 
sessed to the unsold lands, the value of which had been sou 


; }most appropriate disposinion of the resolution, upon its 
highly enhanced by the grants in question. They had a | first introduction, it appeared to him proper, after the 
right towhat he might term the betterments of the estate, | discussion it had alread. undergone, that it should now 
the reclaiming of the desert and the wilderness, | be disposed of by an expression of the sense of the 
and the conversion of sterile lands into smiling gardens, | Senate upon its principle. If there are, said Mr. K. any 
orchards and grazing lands; the redemption of the de- | portion of the people of this country, who look to the 
sert, and its application to ail the purposes which contri- _accomplishment of purposes like those indicated by this 
bute to the happiness of civilized man. 


resolution, and by kindred efforts elsewhere made, and 
Mr. Burges, afier speaking of the increased value of |their hopes are not to be realized, the sooner they know 
the lands, in consequence of the grants made for pur- jit the hetter, 
poses of education, adverted to the early history of, and 
the subsequent preceedings of the nation, with respect 
to the lands in the new States He would, for instance, Congress, the more speedily they are undeceived the 
call the attention of the House to Louisiana, which was|better. The character of the resolution is so peculiar 
first discovered by the French—which formed the sub- | that the opinions of a Commitee will not tend to recom- 
ject of contest for many years, and which, after under- | mend it to the Senate. No fact is called for, and no 
going the various vicissitudes of conquest, was finally state of facts can justify the adoption of its principle. It 
purchased by she General Government, and now formed | js a mere direction to the Committee of Public Lands to 
a part of the United States. He begged leave, also, to | express their opinion upon a theoretic proposition a 
bring before their notice the fact of the purchase of the | reference for such an object is unusual, and can accom 
Floridas, which as well as the vast domain forming the plish no good The business of standing Committees 
Territory of Louisiana, had been bought by the nation /of this body is to examine into matters that cannot, con 
generally, and paid for from its general fund. Both, | sistentiv with the ordinary dispatch of public business, 
therefore, were indisputably the common property of | be examined by the house. itself: Opinions upon princ- 
the nation. Such a position, he repeated, could not, by | ples are formed by g-nilemen for themselves, and Com- 
any argument or any sophistry, be overturned. The | mittees cannot, aud ought not to influence them. 
right of the United States to those lands could not be! This resolution is any thing but what it has been rep- 
sontroverted; for that right was not, from the mannerin | resented to be. Une gentleman. |Mr. Holmes] suppos- 
which it had been acquired, a right in perpetuum mere-|es that the proposed inquiry will be, whether certain 
ly—it was a right in fee simple also; and nay more 


it was an allodial right—not tobe cut off by an act of public lands. Whether sinecures exist, and may not be 
attainder, or by a corruption of blood. He then remark- dispensed with. How different is the fact! The com- 
ed upon the value of the property in question. ‘There | mittee are to inquire into the expediency of limiting, for 
were (wo hundred and ten million of acres of land, which |an indeterminate period of years, future sales of land 
at the average rate ofone dollar and twenty-five cents |to such as are new in market. Of course the business 
per acre, amounted to upwards of two hundred and |of surveying is postponed, and the office of surveyor is 
wxty-two miliions of dollars, ‘to be made a sinecure, and then abolished. The ques- 





the people of the New States be alarmed at such pro- 








Should, on the other hand, the fears of 


jects simultaneously brought forward in both houses of 


principles of reform cannot be applied to surveyors of 


tion is, whether a sinecure shall be created—not wheth- 
era sinecure shal! be abolished. There is no pro- 
priety in comecting with (ie siugle project of thus 
confining sales and stopping surveys, considerations so 
distant and inappropriate as those referred to. The 
Western Peoole and their representatives are not to be 
lrawn off froma course o! determimed resistance to this 
ittempt to check their growth and prosperity into dis- 
‘cussions about sinecures ard retorm, which are “trifles 
light as air,” in comparison. ‘The language of this res- 
olution is too plain—ils Object too ported to be misun- 
derstood. It appearsto me strange that this particular 
time should have been se lected hy the honorable geutle- 
man from Connecticut 0 make his proposition: that at 
atime when the whole People of the United States are 
looking with intense tuterest to a speedy payment of the 
public debt, which is to present an meident in the history 
of nations as remarkable as it will be favorable to the 
reputation of tree governments, he should think it his 
duty to set on foot an inquiry winch, in its results, may 
disturb one of the estabir.! ed sources of the public rev- 
enue. Since the year PSOL, the probable receipts trom 
toe sale of lands has formed a regular tem of estimate 
Kvery Secretary ot the Preasury has presented this 
tem as one of the means of discharging the debt, and 


‘ot detraving the eXpeuses of vovernment for the ensu- 


ing year ln TROL, the estimate oft probable receipts 
from this source was tour hundred thousand dollars. It 


has since risen to more thao a millon of dollars Upon 
When between storm and storm they blaze.” | what basis were these estimates formeds { pon the 
j 

. » \ . slew ‘ . 4 j 
m: Sureiy not, he conceive tamight alse be boree | Mr. Burges after various other remarks, adveried to| a: | 
hi ls ul - rh . lye ( OnCeILVE di. i in il i 1? Lye bul 1 | M . le annual dema “i? ( onstantly recurriag disappoit- 
/ments would have jollowed such a calculation as the 
} | history ot every Vear as proved, No. sir. The esti- 


quantity of land at the time, compared with the proba- 


mates have heen mace not ouly pot the quantity in 
market at the time, but upon the additional quantity in- 
tended to be thrown into market wrth the year, its 
quality, and more especially its locality. I speak of lo- 
calily, because settlement aod cultivation have usually 
preceeded surveys and sales—advantages, real or im- 
aginary, have induced migration to the most distant 
pomts. The first American settlements in Ohio and II- 
linois were nearly simultaneous During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, we were informed, that, within the 
contemplated limits of the Huron Terriuory, where not 
a single acre of the public land has beensurveyed, there 
was a population of teo thousand souls. Petitions have 
reached us /rom various and opposite quarters of the 
country, stating the fact, that settlements were formed 
beyond the surveys, aud praying for pre-emptions. 1 
have had the honor ot presenting the memortal of ma- 


Illinois, representing that a large population inhabited 
a region vot In market, and praying for the establish- 
ment of a land office, and that sales may be authorized 
Does the Senator from Connecticut believe, that a peo- 
ple thus situated, either desire or can be induced to 
purchase lands in Louisiana, Ohio, or Indiana? No, 
sir. When you get the hard earnings of these people 
into your Treasury, it will be for the lands and homes 
of theirchoice. Do not be deceived in the expecta- 
‘ionof augmenting your revenue by selling them lands 
ata distance from their residences, and such, too, as 
have heen in market ten and twenty years. 

For the purpose of exhibiting more clearly the dan- 
gerous influeaces of this project, upon the public reve- 
nue, and of shewing how completely it will place all es- 
‘timated receipts from sales of public lands, upon an oc- 
easion of uncertainty, permit me, Sir, to allege and 
prove— 

Ist. That nearly half of the publie land now offered 
for sale, is unfit for cultivation. 

2d. That so much of it as can be cultivated, is not 
of equal value, and cannot be sold at equal prices. 

3d. That the demand for land is large and cannot be 
satishied without a thorough change in the existing sys- 
tem, and a great diminution of price. 

{ will not fatigue your attention, Sir, by going over al! 
the voluminous docu:nents presented to Congress, which 
establish the truth of these positions. I have been long 
convinced, that the greatest difliculty the new States 
had to encounter in their applications to Congress for 
relief and a change in your land system, was to make 
known the whole facts, in such mode as to show that 
the interests of the nation, as well as of those States, 
equally called upon you for the change. With this view 
a call was made under the authority of this body, at the 
instance of au honorable Senator from Missouri, (Mr, 
Benton,) upon the proper authority for information upon 
the following points— 


1. Quantity and quality of land at minimum price, 
unsold 30th June, 1828. 

2. Probable character and value of same. 

3. Length of time same has been in market. 

In answer to this call, a statement from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office was made, exhibiting 
information received from almost every Land Office in 





the new States and Territories. It will surprise any 
gentleman unacquainted with the subject, to discover 


ny of my Constituents, re siding in the Northern parts of 
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how much of the vast domain of this Government is ab- 
solutely worth nothiag ta the present condition of the 
country. The Register and Receiver ot St. Louis, re 
port, that out of more than two millions acres of unsold 
land in that district. three fourths of it is unfit for culti 
vation. By the officers at Huntsville, Alubama, w 
informed that out of a quantity of more than three mil- 


ave 





tisfied with the integrity of his own motives, and declare 
that it was intrinsically right to permit the inhabitants 
of Arkansas to enjoy the blessings of improved society, 
and the benefits of an increased and imereasing popula 
tion, and forbid them all, by law, tothe People of Flor 
da or the North Western Territory! Such must be the 
certain Consequences Of carrying into Operation the 


lions of unsold tand within that district, there is a very | principles of thes resolution 
inconsiderable part, if any, \\1at may be termed first rate | 


land, anid thes esi 
is not exceeding ten thousand acres, fitfor cultivation. — 


‘nate (hegreatest quality , and that there | 


| 


| 


Reports from other districts disclose a more favorable | 


view of the matter. From the whole [ have selected 
the Report ot the Rewister and Receiver al dw yrds 
ville, in Hilinois, as presenting in my judgment, a tair 


average view of the whol The statement 


rou tial 


(character by consen'ing to a measure So unjust and 


} 


As a Representative from [lmots, were it possible 
‘or metobe governed by unworthy motives, this tnequal- 


july would not furnish cause tor complaint, for we have 


+-en that the quaatity of surveyed land there is compa 
ralively large Poorly indeed should I represent her 
Uli- 
T! _ 

ia Con 


Tes By 


renerous towards her sister States state 


talons more than forty millions o+ a ‘the “means 


quarter is thal the amouul ot uusold land Was On Tite S| sOposed you not Only deprive her of the use of more 


The amounl un 
We 


June, 1828, 2,778,827 25-100 acres. 
fit for cultivation, 1.105.238 87-100. 


mav tuen, 


Sir, safely infer, that nearly one haif of the whole quan- 


titv of land now m market ts unfit tor curtivation, and 
cannot be sold at any price Moreover, Mr. Presiden 


the same documents disclose tthe fact. that not more than | 


one twelfih part of the land fit for cultivation, is 


class called first quality, and although ‘he 
has beeu in market many years, it remains on hand a! 
minimum price. 

So long as the same price shall continue to be deman:: 
ed for lands, without regard to quaiily, so long will you 
sales be confined to such as are the best, and aid interior 
lands may be considered as withdrawau trom the marke! 
If this be true, it is at once perceived that the amount ot 
land in market for revenue objects has been ¢ 
rated For we lave seen, that halt of 1! 
for nothing, and that but one tweiith part ot ihe remain 
der is first rate 
we have been m the habit of counting, we ought only to 
have counted one. The idea has been freq ently Sux 
gested, that there is no demand for laud veyond the 
quantity already surveyed. It by this is meant, tha! 
sales must be confined to the surveyed regions, and tha 
the same price is to be asked for all sorts ot iand, and 
that the minimum is not to ve reduced, there is much 
truth in the suggestion. And as, under these cireum- 
stances the demand will be very much limited, your r 
venue must be diminished in the same proportion. Tha: 
there are people and a great many of (hem without land, 
who want it upon fair terms, and who are unwilling aud 
unable to procure it under the existing state of things, is 
unquestionable. Again, I refer to documentary evidence 
to prove my position. By a message transmitted to the 
Senate by the President of the Umted Siaes in the 
month of December, 1828S, we were iniormed that rm the 
State of Ohio there were fifty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty siz free taxable inha.itants who were 
not free-holders. ‘That in the State of Missouri there 
were fen thousand one hunarcd and eighteen persons ot} 
the same description. And itis not probable that in any 
one of the new States the proportion of son-freeholders 
is less. In such States as Hlmois and Missouri, then, 
more than half of the persons enutled 'o vote are not 
owners of the soil. Do you believe that these people 
do not want lands end homes of their own? ~=Did it never 
occur to gentlemen, thai the reason for this state of things 
was found in the fact, that for the best of your lands 
you ask more than they can afford to give, and for those 
of inferior quality you demand the same price? As well 
might a merchant in possession of a stock of goods of 
every variety, from the finest silks and broad-cloths 
down to the coarsest cottons and woollens, fix the same 
price upon every yard of each, and after selling the 
finest, conclude that there was no market for the re- 
mainder, though he should see the great body of his 
neighborhood without cotton shirts and woollen blankets 
But, Sir, upon this branch of the subject | will detain 
you no longer. ; | 

I think j have succeeded in shewing that when the ob- 
jects of this resolution are accomplished the interests of 
the nation will be more generally atfected than has been 
supposed. It is to the especially injurious consequences 
of this measure upon the interests of the new States, that 
I invite the a‘tention of the Senate. In the first place, 
sir, it will be extremely unjust, because its operation 
will be partial to an extent not justifiable upon any ground 
whatever. The amount of lands in market in these se- 
veral States is very unequal. Inthe State of Illinois the 
number of acres surveyed and unsold is not less than 
twenty millions: in Indiana, the older and more popu- 
lous State, not more than one half that number. In Mis- 
souri, not less than twenty millions: in Lousiana, the 
older States, not more than three millions; Inthe Terri 
tory of Arkansas, about fifteen millions: In West Flori- 
da less than half a million, in the North Western Ter- 
ritory, not one acre has been surveyed. How unequal 
ly will the People of these several States and Territories 
be situated, with regard to all their prospects, domestic 
and political! A sense of justice, apart from every view 
of the organic principles of free and equal political as- 
sociations, pronounces it unjust. Could any man be sa- 
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I 
than oue half of her beautitu!l territory, but that halt ts nv 
nature the most Wealthy, the mos di Sit ible. and the 
tyros iikely to be fT useiy p ypulated it lines the shores 


| i " ; ‘ ¥ i *? " $) | 
rai Lake Michigan irom whence he pt ~ucts ot the sul 
are 1o he transporte dto the North Atlantic markets = ht 
will zive 


‘ mpoyment to thousan [s ot your fellow emizens, and 


mains her exteusive mineral grounds. Wiilt 
with the 
pay i 


reasonave 


: ulersected at convenient distances pures 


reams Ot the navigable waters, which mute to 
| 
Father of rivers. Is it 


hat a State thus desrived of her choreest dlessings, thu- 


e great to beheve 
i! ott irom her fondest hopes, wil he consoled Dv thye 


reflection that ber neighbors are more hardly dealt by 
hou herself? 

Need | gyointo argument to prove What its so self-evi- 
la ils 


more 


oft the 
much 


ajvantaves 


dent, that Wilulst you close one half 
from sale within all of t! 


iti 
han that in some, vou deprive them of the 


up the 
new States, and 


upon Which they have calculated trom immigration: | 
will not believe that such a disposition exists on the part 


ofanvy man. Connected withthis subject there is a view 


to be taken, compared with which, ail T have said isfing this matter! Ty 


i signitic it i now speak of the power of Government 
poOst itu 
tion, and upon a tair int rpretavion ot the Spi it ot its ob- 
iLsations contracted with b th old and new States. i 
pursue the course indicated by this resolution. Lam 
Or about fo renew the argument heretotore ured Uni 
this floor and elsewhere, that the lands in virtue of ¢ 
sovereignty of the new States bel mg to those States 
The little favour which that proposition has heretofore 
met with in Congress, admonishes me to torbear the ar- 
gument. However clearly you may distinguish be- 
tween the sovereign riglits of States, and the proprietary 
rights of the federal Government, whatever may be the 
construction Of words and phrases employed tO secure 
vour authority, it isnot difficult to shew, that, by with- 
drawing from market a portion of the territory of the 
States, or by refusing to sell the whole upon equitable 
terms, you, in point of fact, exceed your powers, violate 
your plighted taith and solemn obligations, and jay the 
sovereignty of the new States in the dust. 

Your mght to withhold a part, cannot be distin 
guished from your right to withhold the whole of your 
lands within any one, or ali of the new States from mar- 
ket, and what do the rights of sovereignty for any prac 
tical purpose over vacani Territory amount to? The 
rights asserted by this resolution extend to the selling 
all the lands in one State, apd withholding all or nearly 
all from sale in another. Where, Sir, then is the se- 
curity for that “‘equal footing” of the new Staies, for 
ali substantial purposes of Staite Government, so emplhia- 
tically expressed in your compacts? 

You have stipulated to admit not less than three, nor 
more than five States into the Union, out of the lands 
ceeded by Virginia The time when is not fixed. Can 
you get round this obligation, with regard to the North 
Western Territory, by refusing to survey and sell the 
lands therein, and prohibiting tts population forever? 

Surely there must be some standard by which the re- 
lative rights and duties of thi 


. } 
in the Just exercise oOtits authority unger tie ( 
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he 


his Government and the new 
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be held up in the hands of a great speculator, but to be 
disposed of and be settled; noi to be reserved trom set- 
thement as this resolution proposes = Let us proceed a 
by the common 
benefit, lor which the lands were to be disposed ot— 
The State of New York appears to have been the tirst 
in point of time, to comply with the invitation reterred 
to. The preambdie it the act of her levistature ot the 17th 
of Mareh, 1750, is as follows:—*W nereas, nothing an- 


tittle further, and see what waa meant 


“der divine Providence, can more effectua!iv contribute 
“to the tranquility and safety of the Uuned States of 
‘America, a federal alliance, on such a liberal 
“principle 
“mem 


tian 
as will vive satisfaction to iis respective 
anc whe 


Ts: reas the articles oT contederation 
“and perpetual umon recommended by the honorable 
“Congress of the United States of Aime rica, have not 


“prove lacceptabie to all the states, it liaving been coa- 
“ceived, that a nacuitivated 
rtaig States, 
‘ourht to be appropriated as a common fund for the ez- 
* penses of the war, &c.? The Scates of Virginia aad 
North Cas were to make the Federal Goverament 
i rch and more pow ‘ttal one _—tr did rey mften| only 
fo remove existing embarrassments? The old Co IZresy 
lec that the lands -nould be 
disoosed of aod be settled, and formed into distinct Re- 
publican States The t wot fixe i. it is true, 
Wilia whieh either the liuds were to be sold and set- 
tled orthe States admitted. 1 may however, at least 
nier that it was not then in Nar un hhy years, 
the jiand was not sold. that one halt of u should be with- 
held trom market, and not settled at all. My mierpreta- 
| af th that the debt 
vas to be paid as far as uniglit be by a sale ot the lands; 


wise ani 
“territory, within the limits or elarms of ce 


portion of the 


thd. 


ared betore the cessions< 


tende i 


yi nientions of these parties 1S, 


and the promise that they should be settled, and be ree 
ceived into the | 


non, Was tie Guarantee that uO Unne- 
essary cieiay inthe sale or <eftiement should be inter- 
posed. How diferent are we in the habit of consider. 


ie onblie lomain i nove wart ed 


object of great national wealth, and it is believed to 
ye the duty of Congress to play the part of land jobber, 
and hold it un for the hig vest prices, naka’ se'tle- 


iment ot the eeded country and its admission as States 


ito the Union SOLELY depen lent Up ue pecumary in- 
tferests oj} the 2 Nay Sir, | nave 
heard it alledged, that the lands ought not to be brought 
ito market extensively, because it would affect the 
vrices of real estate in the old States—and | have under- 
siood that it is seriously debated elsewhere whether the 
proceeds of the lands shall not be divided amongst the 


deral tao ernment 


| several States, not according to the proportions of charge 


and expenditure, but according to their representation 3” 
Congress. 

It is not wonderful that those who are unwilling to dis 
regard the original understanding of the parties to these 
cessions should be at a loss to Know what to do with so 
much money. To ret rid of the objection that it Was 
never intended to make this Government unnecessarily 
rich, and to place in tts hands the destinies of ten or a 
dozen States of the confederacy, as this resolution pro- 
poses to do now, some States of older date, by their re- 
presentatives, very kindly offer to take the money them- 
selves and ‘heir younger brethren into their kind keep- 
ing also. For one | very much desire to see the day, 
when the new States shall neither be an object of envy 
or cupidity. When the people thereof can be permit- 
ied to rest under their own “vine and fig-tree” without 
being eternally subject to the projects of other people.— 
This time will arrive, whenever the energies of this 
Government shall be directed with fidelity to the honest 
discharge ot its obligations and constitutional duties, 
whenever it shall in good faith dispose of the land to 
pay tts debts, and with a view to its settlement But if the 
national honor is to be sacrificed to gratify national 
cupidity—t the immediate and pressing interests of the 
new states are to be sacrificed for the remote and spec- 
ulative interests Of some of the old—if, for the interests 
olthose who wish to monopolize the manufactures of the 


 Degee Byes: , Yt ; : 
States and Territories cau be justly fixed, and Lam wil-; country, land is tobe kept from market in the new States, 


ling that that standard should be good faith 


What this; that labor may be cheap in the old, it will be for the 


requires must be determined by a reference to the state | new States, embracing as they do, the fairest portions of 
of things which existed when these lands became the! this hemisphere, to decide whether they shall not ac- 
property of the Federal Government, the objects ofthe |complish the. destinies to which Heaven itself invites 
cessions, and by an hovest interpretation of the meaning | them. 


- 2 : . : : , | 
of the parties, as derived from their written contracts; | 


Mr. BARTON said, as he should vote differently 


without intending to go into ail the particulars of history | from those with whom he‘usually acted on questions re- 


connected with this view of the subject, | will content 
myself by saying that the difficulties which surrounded 
the Congress of the contederation, induced them in Sep- 
tember, 1750, to invite the States having aunappropria- 
ted lands, to make liberal cessions for the general good. 
The resolution of that venerable body, of the following 
month, declares that the unappropriated land that may 
be ceded or rehoquished.to the United States, by any 


particular State, pursuant to the recommendation of Cony 


gress, of the 6th day of September last, shall be dispos- 
ed of for common benefit of the United States, and be 
settled and formed into distinct Republican States, &c. 
Thus, we see the ebject then was to acquire lands not to 








specing the Public Lands inthe New States and Ter- 
riiories, it might be prudent to assign his reasons. If 
this were a peremptory resolution, affirming the expe» 
diency of making any radical change, in that respect, 
that could retard the migration to the West. or lessen 
the tacilities of acquiring lands by the settlers, and the 
encouragement of the great agricultural interests in the 
west, he should vote against it. But being a mere pro- 
position for inquiring into the subject, and that too, by 
a Committee known, (and mentioned by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. Mr. Foot,) to come from the ve 
Siates most directly concerned in this matter, he shoy}d 
vote for the inquiry. 
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It was an usual and an ungracious thing, said Mr. B. 
in the estimation of this body, to vote against inquires, 
and they Lad become almost a matter of course. He 
was not afiaid to let the people of the United States East 
of the AWeghanies, look tully into tis matter and see 
the plain truth as it reaily exists in the West. He fear- 
ed the creation of untouuded and unfavorable suspicions, 
hy thus stepping forw ard, al the approach ol a portion 
of the owvers to examine how this interest of theirs has 
heen managed. and blowing out the light, asif airai 


they really would make some unpleasant discoveries, if 


permitted to come in and examine. Let them examine. 
He gave the gentler an fair noice of his prepOssessions 
in favor of going on with the surveys and sales. We 
had now, said Mr. B. in existence all the offices, officers, 
and their subordinates, necessary to Complete the sur 
veys; and why arrest their progress? The surveys of 
our country was necessary to kaow its phy sical teatures 
and capabilities—to know the rivers and Streams, the 
praiies aud the situation and general aspect of our great 
purchase trom France, as weil as of ali our other do 
mais. ‘The surveys Were necessary to Correct descrip- 
tions and maps of our country; aud, as the machine Was 
now in useiul motion, it would be a saving, evel ih an 
economical view, to go on and finish the surveys rather 
than demolish the maclone, and alter a lapse of 10 or 20 
vears, rebuild tt, and begin anew. ‘The marks of sur- 
vevors, he said, like other human marks, could not last 
le ne { nough, for the purpose ot finding and disposing Ol 
our public lands. Wiuh respect to the sales, it Was ne- 
eessarv that our Presidents, under their discretionat v 
powers of selling public lands, should be liberal. It 
promoted the great Agricultural class of our people— 
the agricultural interests of the country, Which he at 
the bottom of all the others as their foundation. It was 
upon Lis very yround that the late secretaly ol the 
‘Treasury, (Mr. Rush) gave a correlative encourage- 
ment to manulaciuves He had understood Mr. Rush 
only to draw anargument trom the great ease Ww ith which 
lands were acquired and agricultural interests fostered 
in the United States, mm favor ol a similar encouragement 
to the other great interests of manutactures and the use- 
ful arts of mechanism; and notto be untrendly to the 
growth of the West. And to that intent Mr. Rush was 
certainly correct. Without the manufacturmg arts im 
ar country, agriculture could not thrive when all Ea- 
jope refuses to receive the products of our soil. Agri- 
culture {-eds manufactures and manuutactrese encourage 
aud sustain agriculture, by afloraimg it a market at 
home. 
“ary 1O Cal h other's prosperity ‘L here may Loe cetails 
in our land laws which ough! to be reformed. But the 
vreat feature of liberality im them, he should be unwil- 
ling to mar—even tor a week. So long as that was re- 
tamed, you onght encourage and practise manuiactures 
east of the mountains, where they must necessarily 
spring up first, as much as you please, it could never 
injuriously affect the migration to the West. Solong as 
the attractions of land, hberty, and free space, are there 
») their present easy terms, the tide of migration wail 
set towards them. 

But why use arguments? Cast your eyes towards the 
West and you will see the streams of migration to your 
countries setting inthat direciion wide and deep and 
unreasonable by the manufactures of the Last which had 
acquired a high consideration iu this nativn, aud he re- 
eretied that they were ihoug|it prejudicial 10 any part 
of the Union. 

Mr. McKINLEY said he was in favor of the adop- 
ton of the resolution, not because he expected or wish- 
ed the inquiry to result in the adoption of anew system, 
such as that implied im the resolution; but because he 
was in favor of a full and fair inquiry ito every subject 
connected with the pubhie lands. “To retuse 1, was to 
seate new prejudices aud suspicions, and to increase 
those already «existing. Public attention was now di- 
rected to the public lands, with a view to the distribu- 
tion of their proceeds; aud every subject connected 
with them would of course become more iweresting to 
the People Aithough Conzitess had been le vislaiing 
spon this subject ior more than forty years, a great por- 
non of the members from the old St 
ot the land sVsteim, and the laws relating WwW il (and he 
meant no disrespect when he said so.) 


minutely acquamted with this subject. and therefore, 


venerally lett uto those who represented the States |the favorable attention of the Senate. 


where those lands he, 1”) wvestivate anc eXplam all mat 
ters connected wih them. ‘Phis, said Mr. M furnishes 
n acditional reaeon wiry nqu ry s| ould not he refused 
For himself, he said, he had nothing to apprehend fron: 
wy ivestigation that might take place And although 
it was avovel proceeding iw the Senate, to disc: ss the 
merits of aresoluvon of inquiry, so far as the discussion 
was itended to throw light ou the subject, aod aid the 
committee in coming to a Correct couciusion, be had no 
objection to it, but so far as it was intended to arrest 


mquiry, he was opposed to it. Tt does not s-em to me, 


——— _ 
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ing the merits, is upon the coming in of the report of, 


before the Senate, but the simple question—lIs the sub- 
ject proposed in the resolution proper for inquiry ?, Mr. 
M said, that as the merits of the proposed system had 
heen (aud would probably be further) discussed, he ven- 
tured to say, if the sales of the public lands were con- 
fined to those which have already been oflered for sale, 
(excluding the reverted and relinquisbed lands) the Trea- 
sury would not receive two hundred thousand dollars a 
year from that source. 

*In Alabama there were a great many millions of acres 
of land, which had been offered and not sold; and if no 
other land but that were permitted to come into the 
market tor five years to come, not one acre in five thou- 
sand would bring one dollar and seventy-five cents, or 
any other price. The Senator from Ilinois | Mr. Kane] 
had said that he was not one of those who contended 
that the new States were entitled to the domain within 
them, in virtue of their sovereignty Mr. M. said he 
did not consider timt there was any merit in hold- 
ig the One Opinion or the other, provided it be honest- 
ly entertained. but as it had been his tortune, or rather 
tate, to be the first to advance the doctrine that the new 
Siaies, in virtue of their sovereignty, had a right to the 
public lands within their respective limits, and that the 
United States could constitutionally hold them, he would 
nuoW merely say that his opinion on that subject remain- 
ed uuchanged; and that the argument he had delivered 
in this Senate some two years ago, on that subject, re- 
mained in his opimon, unanswered. Should it again be- 
come necessary to discuss that question, he would main- 
tain the same opinion; but while he did so, he did not 
ask to control the opmions of others. He regarded that 
question for the present, as decided against him, and 
‘heretore should discuss all other questicnrs, In relation 
io the publie lands, as if they did coustitutionally belong 
io the Lnited States. 
=— 
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Monpay, Jan. 18. 
Senate.—Mr. Barton offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Publie Lands. in- 
quire into the expediency of making a grant to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, deceased, of a portion of the Public Lands, 
hearing some proportion to the great benetits derived by the 





1 hey mutuaiis aul each ollie rf. and are neces- | 














United States, from his application of steam to the purpos- 
es of machiner’, stationary as well as locomotive. 

The Pre sident laid be tore the Senate a memorial from 
sundry citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against extending the jurisdiction of the several States 
over the lands within their lumts owned by the Indians; 
and against the policy of removing them beyond the waters 
of the Mississippi. F 

Mr. Webster presented the memoria! of the South Caro- 
lina Canal and Rail Road Company, praying that a law 
may be passed authorizing the subscription, on the pert ol 
the United States, to 2500 shares of the capital stock of 
said company. 

On presenting this petition, Mr. W. observed, that the 
enterprise was of that class, to which the aid of Congress 
hed frequently been extended; and as it met with his hear- 
ty concurrence, it fave him arent pleasure to pre sent it to 
the Senate. {t was proper, however, for him to add, thai 
the memorial had been confided to his care. not from any 
disrespect, on the part of the petitioners, to the Hon. Sena- 
tors from South Carolina, but fram those motives of delica- 
ev which prevented them froin trespassing upon the opin- 
ions which those gentlemen are known to entertain, with 
regard to the uncon-titutionality of extending the aid of 
the General Government to subjects of this nature. I 





was well understood, that he (Mr. W.) entertained opin- 
ions, as to what are called internal improvements, pertect- 
ly favorable; beleving, as he did, that legislation on thet 
subject was within the constitutional prerogative of Con- 
gress. Mr. W. thought it proper at this time to state, that 
he had become a complete convert te the Rail Road sys- 
tem: and notwithstanding the triumph of steam, and the 
vast benefits which have accrued trom the improvement of 
our navigable streams, that Rail Roads would. at no re- 
mote pertod, take the place ot (Canals. 











lance of his colleague, he ¢ xpected in a few days to present 


ates Were ignorant ithe memerial of the Massachusetts 


hinstituted for the purpose of a complishing a work of vast 


Phe reason is vutility and importance, not only to the Commerce of Mas- 
obvious: they ao pot consimer it ther duty to becom i ‘hhusetts, hut to several others ot the acjacent States 


; and 


bwhich he ( Vr. W.) eonhdently trusted wr uid meet with 








Mr. W. then mov- 


ed, that the memorial be referred to the Committee on the| 


Post Office and Post Reads: which was earned, 

Mr. Hendricks presented the Cocuments which ought to 
heve accompanied the memorial of the South Carelina Rail 
Road Company, presented by Mr. Webster, and moved that 
‘hey be referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals; 
which was agreed to, 

Mr Holmes presented the memorial of sunerv inhabitante 
of Maine, praying the passege of a law prohibiting Post- 
masters and others, engaged in the transmission of the 
United States mail, from performing secular !abor on Bun- 





day; which was referred to the Committee on the Post Of- 


however, said Mr. M. that the proper taaie lor discuss-| fice and Post Roads. 


With the assist- | 


| 


) 


' 
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Mr. Sprague laid before the Senate a memorial from cer- 


the committee; that there being nothing now properly, tain inhabitants of the State of Maine, praying that Con- 


gress may abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Clayton presented a memorial signed by about 1,600 
citizens of the state of Delaware, remonstrating against 
the passage of any low intertering with the present ar- 
rangement of the United States Mails; reterred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Oifice and Poat Roads. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Smith, of 
Md. was considered. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be 
considered as one of the Sianding Committees. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland, in explination, said, that in 
submitting the resolution, his object was to equalize more 
justly the duties of the Senators in serving on the Commit. 
tee. The Committee on Roacs and Canals, was not e 
standing Committee, and was therefore chosen by ba llot-- 
when the President pro tem. has the distribution of the 
Committees, he will so apportion them, as to give as far ag 
practicable an equal degree of labor to each Senator; but 
when the respective Committees are voted for by the Sen- 
ate, it happened that more labor was thrown on the Com- 
mittee than on another; and this et present was the case 
with the Committee on Roads and Conals. 

Mr. Hayne said, he was opposed to this resolution; thot 
the organization of a committee on this subject was an in- 
novation to which he was opposed, on the grounds of the 
unconstitutionality of the subjects reterred to it. He had 
no intention of entering into any argument on the subject; 
but believing that a select Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals was bad enough, he had no idea of increasing the evil 
by rendering ti a standing Comittee. 

The resolution was agreed to; ayes 21, noes 12. 

The Senate resumed, as the unfinished business of ves- 
terday, the resolution submitted by Mr. Foot, for abolish- 
ing the office of Surveyor General, and for suspending the 
surveys of the Public Lands, until these already surveyed 
are disposed of; when 

Mr. Benton, in an able, luminous, and comprehensive 
argument, opposed the adophon of the res¢ lution. 

Mr. Holmes, after a few remarks, in which he stated that 
the lateness of the hour would prevent him from giving his 
views as fully as he wished, in reply to the gentleman from 
Missouri, expressed a desire'to address the Senate to-mor- 
row, on the subject. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Hovse.—The House was called to order at 12 o’clock. 

Philip P. Barbour, Jonn S. Barbour, Mark Alexander, 
and Charles F. Mercer of Virginia, appeared, were qualifi- 
ed, and took theur seats. 

A number of petitions and memortals were presented. 

Mr. Johnson, ot Kentucky, irom the Committee on the 
Post Otlice and Post Roads, reported a bill further to amend 
an act entitled an act to reduce into one the several acts 
regulating the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Alston, from the Committee on Elections, presented 
a report on the subject of the petition of Reuel Washburn, 
contesting the election of James W. Ripley, from the Ox- 
ford Congressional District, in the State of Maine. 

It was, on motion of Mr. Alston, referred to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, and niade the order of the day tor 
Thursday next. 

Mr. Cambreling, from the Committee of Commerce, re- 
ported, without amendment, a bill from the Senate, on the 
subject of continuing the allowance on the account ot 
drawback. 

Mr. McDuffie, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported an Act making appropriations for the Naval Ser- 
vice, for the year 1880. 

Distribution of the Public Lends. 

Mr. Speight, who had poss: ssion cf the floor on this sub- 
ject, was proceecing to address the Ilouse, when 

Mr. Hunt, after a few observations to the Speaker, mod- 
ified, by consent, the original resolution submitted by him, 
which proposed to rcfer the subject to the Committee on 
Public Lauds, toa reference of the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speight, then addressed the Chair at considerable 
length, in a speech, which we shall hereafter give, after 
which, 

Mr. Wickliffe said, the subject before them had been 
the occasion of so much discussion, that he felt it necess-- 
ry to suggest a few words in order to prevent a further pro- 
longation of the delay of the regular public business. He 


Rail Road Compen ,! rose for the purpose of trying the sense of the House with 


respect to the course which that question ought to take; 
and mt appeared to hin that that course would be iis refer. 
ence to a Coinmittee of the Whole on the State of the Up- 
ion. He would not nove the previous question upon it. as 
such a motion might seem ungracious; but he would sub- 
mit a motion to the efiect he had stated. They had been 
already engaged for three weeks upon the subject, during 
which time it had not made the slightest progress; but on 
the contrary, had become still more embarrassing and com- 
plex; and he thought, therefore, that the House would 
concur with him ia opmion, that such a procecdure as he 
alluded to would put the matter ina due shape for consid- 
eration. By referring it to a Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, it could be taken up and subjected 
to a full and proper discussion in all its various bearings. 
He concluded with a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Ingersoll observed, that he would vote with pleasure 
for the motion of the gentleman who had last spoken, were 
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:t not that he conceived the result of it would be merely to 
put off the evil day. He foresaw, however, that such must 
be its inevitable consequence; and being convince “ds that 
such would be the case, he should, although by no means 
a friend to what had been called the Gag law of the House, 
submit a motion, which, during the time he had the honor 
of a seat on that floor, he had never before made: that was, 
for the previous question. ‘The subject, at the pes rate 
of proceeding, would be eterna lly discussed; would be 
cut up, and disputed about, and fought for, unt ‘il the close 
of the session: and the end of the session, he would ven- 
ture to predict, would, under such circumstances, leave the 
House precisely where they then stood in the matter, He 
thought, therefore, that a motion for the previous question 
could not possibly be deemed obnoxious. If gentlemen 
had speeches in reserve, they might, upon this report being 
presented trom the Comunittee, have a very fair opportuni. 
ty of being delivered of them. He moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Test requested the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Inge rsol!) to withdraw his motiou fur a moment. 

Mr. lagersoll not assenting, 

Mr. Williams asked the Speaker to state what the previ- 
@us gue stion Was 

The Speaker informed the Lfouse that it was the orgin- 
al re eciation for the distribution of the public Jands, as 
modified by the consent of the mover. 

Mr. Williams asked for the veas & nays upon the question. 

Upon a division, there appearing Ayes 38, Noes Le, 
and the number voting in the affirmetive being more than 
one-fifth, the yeas and nays were ordered and taken as fol- 
lows:—Yeas 154; Nays 41. 

Mr. Clay asked for the yeas and nays upon the main 
question. 

Mr. Hammons asked fora division of the question, so 
that its different branches might be decided upon separ- 
ately ° 

Mr. Sutherland rose to a question of order as to whether, 
after the previous question had been orders d, a subject 
could be divided. 

The Speaker said, that notwithstanding the previous 
question being ordered, a resolution might be separated in- 
to distinct branches, if it were un itself divisible: and in a 
subsequent part of the debate reterred to the remarkable 
case in the Second Session of the LOth Congress, in which 
a motion was made to declare war agains! Great Britain ana 
France. A division of the question being on that memo- 
rable occasion called for, Mr. Randolph rose to a question 
of order; but the decision was that the call wes mw order: 
and that decision was conturmable to the whcle practice oi 
the Hlouse since the formation of the Government, and to 
Parliamentary usage. 

Mr. Barringer appealed to the House against the decis- 
ion of the Chair, and a desultory debate took place. The 
House sustained the Speaker by a vote of 107 to 52. 

At the request of Mr. Hammons, the resolution was then 
divided so as to require the vote to be first taken on the 
question of distribution simply; and at the request of Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Taylor, the remaining part of the reso- 
lution was agam divided, so that the question might be 
taken separately, on the ratio of distribution; and on the 
purposes whether for education or taternal improvement; 
which four questions were ordered to be taken by yeas and 
hays. 

The first question of the resolution was then taken, 
which was whether a distribution should take place, and 
decided in the affirmative by a vote of 112 to 71. 

Before the remaining questions were taken, 

On motion of Mr. Haynes, the House Adjourned. 


Turspay, January 19 

Senate.—The VICE PRESIDENT communicate ted 
a letter from the Secretary of War, enclosing a report 
of the Chief Engineer, relative to the progress made in 
opening the Cumberland Road, continued through the 
State of Indiana, made pursuant to a resolution of the 
Senate, of the 12th inst. 

[ The report states, that 146} sections are under con- 
tract, being a distance of 1315 miles in the State of la- 
diana. The road ts formed by srubbing the timber to 
the width of thirty feet throu eh the w hole course, and 
the estimated expense is $36, nce 90}. 

The resolution offe as yesterday by Mr. BARTON, 
on the expedie ney of maki: Zz pro ision for the family O} 
the late Robert Fulton, by a graut of land, was agreed 
10. 

Mr. ROWAN, from the same Committee, to whon 
had been referred the bill entitled “An Act to alter the 
time of holding the sessions of the Legislative Council ot 
the Territory of Florida;” aad the bill presc ribin yg the 
modes of commencing, prosecuting, and deciding con 
troversies between States, report: d them without amend 
ment; but stated that the Cc ommitte e had tustructed him 


io «recommend to the Senate the re je ‘ction of the Jatter 


bill. 

The following bills from the House of Representa 
tives were read “and passed to a second reading—viz: 

Au act making a; ppropriations for certain arrearage: 
mm the Naval service, forthe year 1829, and 

An act making appropriations for the payment of Re 


volutionary and i invalid pensioners. 


Public Lands. 
The resolution submitted by Mr. FOOT, which wa 
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under consideration yesterday when the Senate adjourn 
ed, was taken up 

Mr. HOLMES addressed the House at considerable 
length, in support of the resolution, and in reply to the 
arguments of Mr. Benton and Mr. Kane. 

Mr. WOODBUR Y, after some explanatory remarks, 
moved to amend the resolution, by striking out all trom 
the word “expediency ,” and to insert the following— 

“Of adopting measures to hasten the sales, and ex- 
tend more rapid lly the surveys of the public lanus 

A long and interesting debate then ensued, in which 
Mr. FOOT, and Mr. SMiTH, of Md., spoke in support 
of the resolution, and against the amendmeut, (tho’ Mr. 
S. was adverse to the object suggested by the imquiry,) 
and Mr. BARTON, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr 
HAYNE, against the resolution of Mr Foot 

Mr. SPRAGUE, in the course of the debate suggest- 
ed such a modification of the two propositions betore 
the Senate, as in his opinion would meet the views ot 
both sides. He thoug ht it would be better to trame thie 
resolution so as tocombine both inquiries, by giving I! 
the following torm:—[Mr_ 3S. did not move the mudifica- 
tion as it was not then tn order 


subsequently entered into betwee 





Resolved. That the Comauttee on the Public Lands 


fora certaih period, the sales of the public lands, to 
such lands only as have heretofore been offered tor sale 


also whether the oithice 
be abolished without detrimeut to the public interest, 
or whether it be expedieni to adopt measures to haaten/ 
the sales and extend more rapidly the surveys of the 
public lancs. 


the question was taken, the House adjourned. 

House —Mr. DRAYTON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a bill to regulate the pay and 
emolument of the Officers of the Army of the United 
Siates, and for other purposes; which was read and 
comm ted 

Distribution of Public Lands. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 

tion moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th of December. 


portion thereof, which is contaiwed im the following 
words; “ior the purposes of Education.”—And decided 
Yeas 98, Nays d4. 

So this part of ihe resolution was agreed to. 

The question was then put, Wil the House agree to 
that member or portion of the said resolution, which is 
contamed ip the following words: “And Iuternal im- 
proveme nts?” — And decided Yeas 92. Nays 94. 

The question was then put, Will the House agree to 
that member or portion of said resolution which is cov- 
tained in the following words: “ia propuriion to the 
representation of each in the House of Represeutatives 
with leave to “8 by bul or otherwise:”— And de- 
cided Yeas 114, Nays 75. 

So the Ist, ond. and 4th, members of said resolution 
were agreed to by the rlouse, and tie ond member 
thereot, was rejected. 

The resolution agreed to by the House is‘as,follows:— 

“ Resolved, ‘Vhat a Select Committee be appouted 10 
inquire wilo the expediency of appropriating the nett 
procecds of the sales of the Public Lands among the 
several States and ‘Territories tor the purpose of educa- 
thon, 10 proportion to the re pre sentation of each i the 
House of Represeutatives; with leave to ri port by bill 
or Otherwise.” 

Intercourse with Colaubia. 

The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United Siates: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: The accompenying gold medal, com 
memorative of the deivery of the Liberator President ot 
the Republic ot Colombia, trom the daggers Of assas- 
sis, On the night of the 25th ot September last, has beeu 
offered for my acceptance by that Government. The 
respect which | entertain, as well for the character oi 
the Liberator President, as for the People and Govern 
ment over Which he presides, rounders this mark of thei 
regard most gratitying to my feelings. But | am pre- 
vented from complying with their wishe s, by the pro: 
vision of our Coasitucion, forbidding the acceptance o! 
presents from foreign States by the oilicers of the Uni- 
ted States; and it is therefore plaved at the disposal o! 
Congress. 

The powerful influence in the affairs of his country, 
Which the sacrifices and heroic deeds of General Bolivar 
wave acquired tor him, Creates av auxicty as to his tu- 
ture Course, In Which the drends of liberal instituuions 
thyougheu! the world, deeply partic pale. ‘The tavor- 
(We estimate which | have formed ot the nature of the 
services reudered by lim, aad of his personal character, 

tipresses we wiih the strengest coufideace, that hits 
conduct, in the present condition of his couutry, will be 
such as may best promote her true interest, and best se- 
cure his owa permaavat fame. 





ithe application of Mr. Moore, hil 
be instrucced to inquire Whether it be expedient to limit | ¢ 








The question recurred On agreeiwg to that member or | 


z= 
| deem the present a suitable occasion to inform you, 
that, shortly alter my communication to Congress, at the 
Opening of ‘the session, despatches were received from 
Mr. Moore,the Envoy Extraordinary aad Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Columbia stating tinat 
he had succeeded in obtain: nz the assent of the Council 
of Ministers to the allowance of the claims of our cili- 
zens upon that Government, in the cases of the brig Jo- 
sephine and her cargo, an! the schooner Ranzer, au 
part of her cargo. An official COPY of the Conveution 
‘Mr Moore aad the 
Secretary of Foreizn Affairs, providing for the final sete 
tlement of those claims, has just Deca received at the De- 
partment of State By an additonal article of this Coa 
vention, the claim in the case of the brig Morris 1s SuS- 
pended, uatil turther information is obtamed by the Co- 
iumbian Government,trom the court at Caraceas; aad Mr 
Moore anticipates its early and sa istactory adjusiment, 
The Convention only waited the ratificatioa of the 
Liberator President, who was, at the time, absent trom 
Bogora, to be binding upon the Columbian Government. 
Al: hough these claims are not comparatively ofa arse 
amouut, vet the prompt and equitable manner in Which 
behail of our iujured 
‘itizens, Was met by that Government, entities its con- 


duct to our ap] probation, and ™ mises wellfor the future 
resolutions of the two count) 

and are subject to entry at the minimum price. And | 
of Surveyor General may not |sausfaction with the conduct of Mr. Moore, since his 


arrival at Bogota. 


It gives me pleasure to add an nalnenedion of mv ent're 


The judgement and discretiong vinced 


by | mith on occ asions ot much luterest and delicacy the 


Lassiduity displaye “din bringin £ sO vrai iv 'O @ COi.C.USION, 
jwithin five Weeks after his arriv al, claims which had 
At the conclusion of Mr Flayne’s remarks, and before | 


been pending ior veats, and the promptitue de and capacl- 


ity with which he has enterea upou other aud more im- 
| portant portions of lus official duty. are calculated to in- 
} . a . ff . ? 

spire strong conhidence in his future usefuluess. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
January 19, 1830. 





Vith the Message and Medal, the President transmit- 
wi A Congress, a letter to himself from Mr. Moore: 

Phe SPEAKER jaid before the House a letter from 
the Se ‘Ccretary oO} im)’ ar, a that the resolution of 

e biouse of the L4th instant, relative to the number of 
surviving Revelutionrry Officers, &e. cannot be fully 
and satisfactorily answered by any taformation on file in 
the Departmen: of War, and that the communication 
trom the principal Clerk of the Pension Bureau, which 
he enclosed, is a reply to the extent that the records of 
the War Department will permit. 

The Judiciary. 





Mr. BUCHANAN moved tha: the [louse now go into 
Committee of the Whole, with the view of resuming the 
consideration of the Judiciary Bill; but waived his mo- 
on at the reques! of 

Mr. SPENCER, of N. Y., who desired to introduce 
in the House an amendment to the bill—[we know nov 
its nature, as it Was not read]—that it might be ordered 
to be printed. ‘The House gave leave for the reception 

ft the amendment, (comprising several pages, and pos- 
stbly a substttution for the biil,) which was ordered to 
be printed; and then 

The House re solved itself into a Committee of the 
Wisole on the state of the Union, Mr. Cambreleng in the 
Chair —and took up the Judiciary Bill, the questiod 
being on the amendinent thereto offered some days ago 
by Mr Stronz, of New York. 

Mr. SERONG rose, aud proceeded to address the 
Committee in support of tus amendment. He had spo- 
ken about aw hour, Wheu the usual time of adjournment 
vaving arrived, he gave Way for a motion to wat effect; 


aud tie blouse acl wrned 
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WaASHRIGLON GCLET. 


We INSDAY EYE BENG, JANUARY 20, 1830. 
Lie Communication trom the blacksmith, upon the sub- 
ject of the fron Manufacture, published in our paper of 
i3th and 16th inst. bas been so well received by a number 
of the most distinguished statesmen now at Washington, 
‘hat we cannot but solicit from our correspondent, a second 
citer, Upon a Matter Which be so well, practically and the- 
oretically, understands. 1 ever there was a doubt, of the 
entire incompatibility of a high duty en raw Iron, with the 
interesis of the manufacturers of Iron, it must be forever 
put tu rest in the miud of any man who reads the article 
referred to. The case is net ove of those upon which an 
honest difference of opinion may exist. The facts are so 
clearly shewn, that one can no more deny the conclusion, 
‘to which they lead, than he can deny that two and tye 
ue four. The question then, is simply this: Are the thoy- 
sands of blacksmiths, wlitesmiths, und haraware manufae- 
turers of this country, to have the demand tor their industry 
annihilated, merely that a few propricters of sterile land 
shall reap a rent from ore banks, which would afiord none, 
if the farmers, merchants and mauuiacturers were permit. 
ted te pre ure the supplies of Iron, called for by their bus+ 
ness, at the price at which st would be procurable under a 
aavderate duty. 
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Banner ef the Constituttow. 





The Convention of Virginia, has adjourned, after having 
agreed upon a Constitution, by a vote of 55 to 41. 


Judge Batpwin, Associate Judge of the Supreme Court, 
arrived in this City, on the 16th inst. 

Chief Justice Marsuat, arrived on the 17th. 
the new Minister from Mexico, has 
mber of ine Senate of th Republic, and Govern- 


or oi the State of Mexrco. 


Colone! Torneiu, 
heen WG 


City of Washington, during 
1 of December last, was but IS, viz: 13 adults, 5 
17,000 
than is to be found, we think, 


{ ited States. 


T 
Tt 
' 


mon 


number of deaths in th 
th 
upwerds of 


children.—which for ap pulation ol 


=i) = 


, exhibits less mortality, 


Ati @hy olher City of the 


Mr. Monror, Ex-President of the United States, arriv- 
ed in this City on 16th inst. on his way home from Ruich- 


mond Via Nortolk ana Baltimore ° Mr. ADAMs, being also 


on the spot, the Uirst instance ) rhaps is huw presented, ol 
thie re boing pre sent, al the seat of vovernine it, Liree midi- 
viduals who have held the distinguished otiice of President 
of the United States. 

It is a source of creat satisfaction to the advocates of a 
lib rai intercourse with loreion natious, to observe the pro- 


gress which the seieace ot political economy is making i 
Within the last restrictive 
gpeore close ly ONAN d, as to lis essential 
character, than at any former period, and materials have 
been collected, which are now at the service of 
posed to understand the subject to 
that will render hereafter the 


COMPArTALIVeLV Casy. 


th = country. two Vea@rs, the 


®ystein has bye ei) 
any one, 
who is «di bottom. 
investigation Of its doctrines, 
The old mer 


tne 


antile theory ol Great 
Britain, brought over to the | 


nited States, and pa lrne dup- 
on the American people as a 


new discovery, had made 
great strides towards a general reception im the Northern 
and Middle States. The tamediate, direct and positive 
interest which those embarked tn woollen 


the cotton and 


manufacture possessed in the establishment of a polics 
which should exélnde foreign competition, had a most How 
erful operation. Writers and editors were also found, who, 
having no capacity to think upon abstract subjects, wer 
eas ly induced to lend their aid m the cissemination of prin- 
ciples which were as adverse to the true interests of the 
community, as they were to the dictates of common sense: 
and, for a series of years preceding the passage of the last 
tanfi law, the press overflowed with productions in praise 
of the American System, of winen the inevitable tendency 
is, to depre Ss avriculture and commerce, and promote the 
interests of comparatively few individuals. In vain was 
the voree of wisdom and warning resounded through the 
halls of Congress, by the numerous statesmen who have 
borne public testimony agaist the restrictive policy. In 
Vain Was the langueg OL coment andl arretutable reasoning 
poured out through the colurans of the North American Re- 
view, presenting the subject in such various and intellig- 


Ail, 


A delusion S ized Upon the publie mind, and 


ble aspects, that none could doubt who would read. 


‘atl VW i> Valille 
like an epidemic disease spread such havoc throughout the 
community, that the few who remained uncontaminated, 
were silenced by superiority of numbers, or thought it use- 
less to attempt to oppose the torrent. 

ry* , 7 . 

Io the author of the “Boston Report,” belongs the dis- 
tinction of having first laid before the public, in the form 


of a volume, ample materials for arresting the progress of 


the delusion. In November, IS27, a document compris- 
ig near 200 pages of the soundest reasoning, supported hy 
the most satisiactor proacas, Mm ide its appearance as a “Re- 
port of a Comunttee of the Citizens of Boston and vicinity 
opposed 10 a turthy crease of du ies on importations. » 

ile on the Tariff, in 
“Exposition of South Caro- 
impolicy of the protective 
system, than which a more powerful appeal to the patriot- 


To this work, succeeded an able ar’ 
the Southern R. view, and the 
lina” against the mnjpustic 
sm and common sense of the public has not often been 
Th it these works « fhected tha commencement of a 
counter current in the pubhe mun 


sit lhe 


, is taannifest to all who 
have felt interest enough in the question, to watch its pro- 
Press. We pronounce it, and we do 2:0 upon the evidence 
both of foes and friends, that the public faith in the Amer- 
rcan System, has been shaken by the efforts of the last two 
years to enlighten the public mind, and we predict that 
the tume is not very distant, when thousands who have now 
acales on their eves, will look back with amazement at the 
fallacies and delusion of which they have suffered them- 
bal lves to be the dunes. 

But the publications above referred to, are not the sole 
evidence of the advance of the important truths to which 
they relate. The college of William and M iry, in Virgin- 
a, has lately, through 
Diw, Esq., as we have 


one of her professors, Tuomas R. 
already mentioned, put forth a vol- 
ume, which does great credit to that institution, as well as 
tothe gentleman named. 
restrictive 


lis course of “Lectures on th 
System, delivered to the 
of that college, and published at Richmond in October last, 
may be revarded as a work of the hichest merit. 


els = 
ASS 


senior political 


prises ten lectures, occupying near 20 
md so tntetlryn! 


of the several fallaer 


enters so minutely 
s of the resirictive system, that the 
writer has not left a single potnt untouched, and as far as 
eur humble judement extends, we think he has not left a 
single point wlich has not been entirely refuted. As far 








ed in a seminary of learning in the United States, which 
has been published, although we are not ignorant of the 
fact, that Dr. Cooper, President of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, and Professor Mc Vickar, of Columbia College, New 
York, have both enriched the science of political eechems 
by sound and erudite publications. Professor Dew’s lec- 
tures we warinly recommend to our readers, and if the 
Trustees of our Universities and Colleges, were generally 
io adopt a course of lectures upon political philosephy, as 
a branch of liberal education, the youths who are now 
school, but who are hercatter to naake laws for the country, 
would enter the public service with the acquirements re- 
quisite for statesincn, and not with the smattering of know!- 
edge in politics, that qualines them solely for the func- 
tions of statistical collectors. 

We otlered in our paper of 14th ult, some remarks upon 
the subject of Our coimage, and now take the liberty of ex- 
tending them. Our position was, that as there is no fixed 
proportion in the relative value of gold and silver, estab- 
lished by nature, itis useless to attempt to establish it by 
law, inasmuch as no /egal proportions in any one country, 
can operate longer, than they happe nto correspond with 
the market proportions ot the trading world, which although 
they do not fluctuate as much as those of most other cou 
by the fact, that one ounce of gold in any part of Europe or 
America, wiil, at this tine sell tor more silver, than fifieen 
ounces, the equivalent established by the act of Congress, 
of 1791. 

The question will now occur, is there not some mode by 
which the gold produced in North Carolina, or imported 


. 


from abroad, in the sh 


modities, are nevertheless liable to changes, as is proved 


ty of bullron. or, Ol uncurrent coins, 
ean be coined at our mint, with benefitto the public? We 
reply, that there is, and we furthermore say, that a fair op- 
portunity is now atiorded for the Statesmen in power, to 
inake one arational and sound s 
comage, which will do credit to the individuals who shall 
Carry it 
inore tTowaracs remoyi! 


step towuras 


ev one of the capital errors of the 
American System, than any thing that can be said or writ- 
tien on the subject. 

It iswell known, that the apparent high rate of exchange 
On Kugland, is by ine creat mass of the pie ople, consice re a 
to be evidence meontesubte, of a heavy unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. This apparent high rate, however, is not 
real, but in great’part imeginary. It arises chiefly from 
ihe circumstance, that the Currency of this country, is Com- 
posed of silver, and that of Great Britain, of gold, and that 
the par which we assume as the basis of the calculation, is 
the par of 1791, when one ounce of gold was equal to fif- 
teen ounces of silver, and not the par of the present day, 
the only true one, when one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 
ounces of silver. Such a coimage us we would recom- 
mend, would make this matter now involved in such ob- 
scurity, so plain, that the most uneducated mind could 
comprehend it. It would simplity the doctrine of ex- 
change, and pave the way, for a rational mode of thinking 
upon many other points which have an intunate connexion 
with it. 

Our plan would be, to let the present law remain un- 
touched. 
gold and silver, as settled by the competition of the great 
market of the trading world, may again fall back to the old 
proportions. But whether or not, let not the Statute books 
of this enlightened country, be stained by the frauds upon 
creditors, public as well as private, which have disgraced 
those of other countnes. Who would belheve it, that the 
British pound sterling, which ts now the equivalent of less 
than four ounces of standard silver, was once a full pound 
of twelve ounces, Troy weight!’ Who would believe, that 
the French Acre which is now the equivalent of less than 
a quarter ot an ounce of silver, was once a full pound ot 
silver? And how have such changes been brought about? 
Why, by the frands of governments, in preserving the de- 
nomination of coos, whilst thes dumarhed their weight, 
and thus by degrees cheating publie and private creditors, 
by compelling them to take trom their debtors, a less quan- 
tity of metal, than that originally contracted for. If we 
commence the same career, there is no telling where we 
shall stop. If we clip the eagle to-day, we may clip the 
dollar to-morrow, and the once entered, the time 
may arrive, when annuitants and the owners of mortgages 
and ground-rents, mey find themselves despoiled of their 
property, by the mere operation of a law, devised to equal- 
ize gold and silvercoins. It behoves them to look well at 
this subject, and we think upon examining it, they will 
agree with us, that it would be better for the country, that 
apiece of gold should never be seen within its borders, 
than that it should purchase a golden currency, by the es- 
tablishment of a precedent which might be productive of 
mealeulable mischief. 


weage 


Having thus disposed of the existing law, we would then 
authorize the coming at the mint, of any gold belonging to 
individuals which might be brought there tor the purpose, 


| ito pieces, with new names, and Stamps, and of new 
| weights, so as to get clear entirely of the idea of the eagle. 
It com- | 
OQ pages octave, and | 


These new pieces, we would recommend, to be of the pre- 
cise weighi of an ounce, and its fractions, but there should 


into an examination | be no attempt to declare their value, either in silver, or, in 


other gold coms. They should be left to find their ow: 
value in the market, and this value, being as it would be. 
regulated by the market value of other countries, woul 
soon become so familiar to the public, that they would rc- 


as our recollection serves, we believe that this is the first! dilv find their way into circulation, and thus answer al] the 


course of lectures against the restrictive system, pronounc- | 


purposes, limited though we consider them to be, of any 


stem otf 


through, as well as to the country, and shall do 


The time may come, when the relative value of 








other gold coins. The main advantages, however, of such 
a comage, and herein we consider to be tts principal 
claim to attention, would be, to familiarize the public mind 
with aclear and definitive notion of exchange. When 
vold would be seen quoted in the British papers at £3 17 
(03 per ounce, the mint price, every one would perceive 
row much debt in Eagland could be discharged with an 
American ounce, our standard of gold being the same as 
‘hat of Great Britain, and by ascertaining the price here of 
cach an ounce in our silver currency, the real rate of ex- 
change would be immediately ascertained. 

In offering these remarks, we are by no means impress- 
ed with a beliefin any great advantage that is to be deriv- 
ed from the introduction of gold into circulation, with any 
other view, than the one above stated. Uf all banks were 
prohibited from issuing notes of a less denomination than 
len dollars, gold coms wold become absolutely necessary. 
They are essential in Great Britain, where no note of a less 
denomination than £5 sterling, is issued, and in France, 
where none of a less denomination than 500 franes, about 
ninety-three dollars, are issued. But in the United States, 
where notes of onc dollar are tolerated in some places, and 
where notes of five dollars are tolerated in all, the conven: 
ence of gold coms is not so apparent. 

There are two peculiaritics which strike a visitor on his 
first entrance into Washington: one is, the great width of 
ihe streets, and the other the multiplicity of angles, acute 
ind obtuse, which constantly stare him in the face. None 
of the streets are less, we should judge, than sixty feet wide, 
ind those called avenues are upwards ofa hundred. The 

laid out East and West, and crossed 
hers at rreht angles, running from North to South— 
‘The former are named atter the letters of the alphabet, A, 
B, ©, The others are taken numerical- 
ly, Ist, 2nd, 3d, 4th, &c. and had there been no other 
streets but what were perallel to either of these, the City 
would rectangular. Unfortunately, 
however, the plan of laying out other streets called avenues, 


principal streets are 
by of 


streets and so on. 


have been entirely 
‘ommencing at the capitol and other points, has made an In- 
road upon the umformity of the City plot, which has en- 
tirely disfigured it. Pennsylvania Avenue, which is the 
strect running immediately between the Capitol and the Pre- 
sident’s House, cuts up for a mile and a half the regular 
squares of the City, by running through them diagonally, 
and producing at many points corners too sharp ever to ad- 
mit of being built upon. It is deeply to be regretted thai 
such a mistaken policy should have entered into the views 
of those who laid out the city, and we cannot see what 
benefit was expected to accrue from the avenues, to com- 
pensate for the loss and disfiguring of so many lots. 


sutthe unnecessary width of the streets occasions incon- 
veniences of no ordinary magnitude. It renders the paving 
of the carriage ways too expensive to be borne by so smalia 
population, whilst the scattered state of the houses destroys 
that facility af imtercourse amongst the people, which in 
other cities can so easily be maintained. ‘To walk out of 
4 Winter's night is no agreable matter, and hence a carriage 
is essential, not merely to ladies, but to gentlemen; and 
thousands of strangers are here obliged to hire a hack, who 
would never think of it at home. On this account a resi- 
dence in Washington for those who frequent society is ex- 
pensive, and it may be assumed, that the width of the streets 
and the detached state of the population operate in the 
loss of time and in the expense of keeping and hiring car- 
riages, to an annual tax upon residents and sojourners of 
ten. of thousands of dollars,from which they would have been 
entirely exempt, had the city been compactly built. 


We know indeed, that there is a class of reasoners who 
would maintain that nothing ts lost by this mode of taxation. 
That what one loses another gains, and that by the em- 
ployment of hacks, a great deal of American Industry is 
set in motion. This is all true enough. A great deal ot 
American industry would be set im motion, if Congress 
were tomake an appropriation for employing a thousand 
men to dig down Capito! Hill. But would the publie gain 
by such a measure, merely because the laborers gained 
what the Governiaent lost? ‘To maintain a hundred hacks 
to carry people about who would walk if those they wished 
to see were near ut hand, is just as much a tax as any other 
sum extorted by force or necessity. 








TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of 
FE and Ninth streets, near the General Post Office, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, during the sessions of Con- 
gress, and on Saturdays during the rest of the year. 

The price is FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable on 
the first of February, 1530, and thereafier annually in 
advance. Subscriptions for less than a year, at the 
rate Ol SIX DOLLAKS per anuum. 


Any bookseller, post-master, or other respectable per- 
fon, in any part of the United States, or elsewhere, 
who shall obtain six subscribers, and become respon- 
sible for the payment as above expressed, shall be enti- 
‘led to retain, trom the amount received, the sem of 
live dollars. 


Postage is to be paid in all cases, exeept where a letter 
encloses at least the amount of one year’s subscription in 
advance. in notes of no less denomination than five dol 
lars, and without the intervention of an agent. 
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Ninth streets, three doors westof the Genera! Post Offee 
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